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“I AM UPHELD”: 


ELDOM a day passes but Í am asked to 

send a Message to Toc H at home or 
abroad; and I am a very poor hand at framing 
messages. But more than twenty years have 
not obliterated the memory of a message I 
reccived upon the threshold of old Talbot 
House. Almost before my cyes, I still retain 
the figure of a Guardsman, Fred Hinks, a 
Portsea Club boy, who became Sergeant in 
the Grenadiers, a man equipped with a rare 
confidence in Christ. I should put his age 
down at about twenty-two. What I recall 
about him were his final words to me, as he 
went out into the stormy streets of Poper- 
inghe, leaving the Old House finally, as it 
proved. 

The Guards were due to open the attack on 
Passchendaele, and both of us knew well that 
it would be costly. Sergeant Fred Hinks 
simply said to me: “Good Night. Don’t 
mind. whatever happens. It's all right. Iam 
upheld.” 

‘Those were his parting words. They may, 
of course, be easily explained as an illusion or 
a false prophecy, for he became a part of that 
great cost; but I do not believe that he in- 
tended to comfort me with any certainty of 
supernatural safety. He was ready either for 


A NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE 


life or death. The instinct in him was that 
our time together within the Upper Room 
had robbed him of his fears and hesitations. 
He was upheld in a far deeper sense. He 
knew whatever happened to his body, nothing 
would affect his life in Christ. 

‘Iam upheld." Here indeed is a message 
bestowed on mc by one upstanding man, 
leaving the warmth and welcome of the 
House to re-emerge into the night of war. 
God grant to-day that many members who 
leave their homes and work and Toc H units 
may say beneath their breath: ‘‘ The future 
for me now contains nothing that I cannot 
bear. I am upheld. My own prayers and 
those of others are not in vain. The work 
indecd goes forward, though I may not my- 
scl£ behold fulfilled results. Our hopes and 
plans entail a sacrifice which, even if it falls 
with its full weight upon my shoulders, 
will not reject. I would endure the Cross for 
other men, if I am chosen to sustain its 
weight. God give me the quiet strength 
hich solely can enable me to say ‘I am 
upheld,’ whatever comes to pass. Nothing 
shall shake that primal fact in me. Wherever 
duty takes me, I am upheld by Him in whom 
I trust." Tuspy. 


THE CARPENTER 


Verses written in an old diary, now suited to new times. 


Jesus Christ who fashioned wood 
In Bethlehem's village street, 
Planed it smooth and saw it good, 

S melt it acrid sweet, 


Whose yokes the toiling oxen bore 
With grateful ease— 

His yoke on Calvary was sore: 
Two rough crossed trees. 


This Carpenter of passing skill, 
Son of God was He! 
He died on Calvary’s stony hill 


For the likes of you and me. 


He taught us how by love to live, 
By sacrifice to die, 
And how by gentleness to give 
Brutality the lie. 
"E. DEI 


A MIXED BAG 


The World Chain of Light. 


N December 11, the birthday of Talbot 

House in Popcringhe in 1915, units of 
Toc H all round the world lit their Lamps 
and Rushlights at 9 p.m. (by their own time), 
and the ` World Chain of Light ` was forged 
round the turning earth. Australia, South 
Africa, Canada, India, England and, more 
than once, the Old House at Poperinghe, 
have had the honour in other years of start- 
ing the Chain by lighting the first Lamp. In 
1939 it began in New Zealand. In a message. 
sent out beforehand, Padre Owen Williams 
(Christchurch, N.Z.) wrote : 


“ For the eleventh vear in succession this sym- 
bolie act of communion will unite the Toc H 
fellowship right round the globe, aud, as it did at 
the first, it begins this vear in the far South 
Again we remember with gratitude how the Old 
House served, and still is serving, multitudes of 
men; and that remembrance builds anew a 
spiritual home in which we all find haven. 

“Few gestures can be found to equal this in 
significance. The ideal of all mankind becoming 
reconciled in one family of mutual service and 
goodwill is at the heart of the Gospel message. 
In New Zealand, under the mid-Sumimer sun and 
through the short warm night, and al! over the 
Northern world in gathering shades of darkness 
and depths of cold, the same aspirations will be 
breathed for each and for all—that we may all b 
OW soe 


In the West Country 


In a letter of greeting “from the West 
Country of England to the Toc H men of 
Christchurch, New Zealand. as they light the 
first Lamp in the World Chain " Sawbones 
lifts a corner of the curtain to give a glimpse 
of the Western Area in war-time. He says:— 


“Some 60 Lamps and Rushlights will be lit 
that night in this Western Area. Four of them 
will be Rushlights of new Groups which have 
started their Toc H life since November began— 
for Toc H continues to spread. One of these 
Groups is in a village of 5o» inhabitants and has 
already begun to change the tone of the whole 
village—nmerely by existing in its midst and 
unconsciously spreading the spirit. 

“ The starting of new Groups is, however, less 
easy in war-time. Petrol is rationed and nights 
are black. A few of us still travel around in the 
darkness, developing cats’ eyes as we go. But 
Toc H is spreading in many other ways. Many 
have declared that Toc H has enlarged and be- 
come more active, and has increased in depth and 
purposefulness and ideal since the War began 
and this in spite of the fact that many members 
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have left their units and joined the Services., 

“Meanwhile new teams of Toc Il men are 
springing up everywhere—in caps and barracks, 
ships and ports. ‘Twenty members frou: many 
different parts of the country found themselves in 
a R.A.P. Camp in this neighbourhood, and at 
once started to hold weekly Guestnights in the 
Camp; they uow get 50 guests each week, greatly 
to the benefit of the Camp and the spreading of 
the Toc H spirit. A Branch in a fair-sized town 
started a Club—a veritable Talbot House—for the 
many Servicemen of all kinds nearby. 1 wish I 
might give vou some lieu-?3 to show you how 
many crowd to the bihard tables, table tennis, 
canteen, reading and writing rooms. The Branch 
reserves oue of the many rooms as its own, 
though it is open at all times to all guests who 
care to come, and there is always at least one 
host to welcome them. On their weekly Guest- 
night the room is filled with guests. Numbers of 
them are enquiring further; many are seeking 
membership. 

“Promanother Branch 20 have joined the Forces 
but at least 12 of them have gone to the same 
Company of the R.E.’s and are still carrying on 
From yet another Branch 15 have gone, but every 
week the guests of the Branch number more than 
2ọ— many more than ever before. The reasons 
given for this are that on these dreary black-out 
nights men are ready to seek the hospitality of 
Toc H more than formerly, that they are more 
cager to hear about the deeper things of life, and 
that Toc H is now looking outward and seeking 
guests more than it did in easier times. 

“ These days are « real opportunity for Toc H, 
and I believe that Toc ] is rising to the 
occasion." 


Well played! 

When C. R. Driver, after six months’ pro- 
bation, was made a member of Stockton-on- 
Tees and Thornaby Branch in November, 
1938, he was 18. Next dav he joined the 
R.A.F. And just a year later, in December, 
1939, his parents were notified that he was 
' missing.” then, a few hours later, that he was 
alive. A third telegram said that “ H.M. the 
King. on the recommendation of the C.I.C. 
has made the immediate award of the D.F.M. 
to 626742 A/C Driver C.R. of No. g Squad- 
ron." The story behind this is already known 
to the public, and in Toc H we have every 
right to be proud of a fellow-member. He 
was a gunner in a bombing plane in action 
which had to make a forced landing in the 
North Sea. The undercarriage of the machine 
had been shot away and, as Driver was left 
hanging out of the gun-position with his feet 
dangling in mid-air, leaking petrol from a 


bullet hole in the tank caught fire. He beat 
out the flames with his gloved hands. The 
machine alighted in the water and sank in 
three minutes, with the body of one of the 
crew killed in action. Driver and the two 
others got away in their rubber dinghy, and 
some timc later were picked up by a trawler 
and landed at an East Coast port. A grand 
story of courage, endurance and presence of 
mind. 


A Scottish Toc H Club. 


A member writes from “somewhere in 
Scotland "' : 


“War has transmuted a cramped and squalid 
home, where our peace-time friends met the 
spirit of "Toc. H, into a spacious, well-appointed 
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Club for the Services. 
[n these rooms- once 
the home of a knight, 
and then for some 
years a Music. Insti- 
lute—-the muse still 
lingers, for a jumor 
choir, now relegated 
to an ante-roonm, can 
sull be heard singing 
Handels QO lovely 
Peace to a hnouse-full 
of * Men of War.’ 

*"l'osomethe Toc. H 
men who are here as 
helpers may appear to 
be idling. Women are 
busy serving the hun- 
ery, and, bevond lend- 
mur oa dub with ob- 
vious odd jobs, mem- 
bers of Toc H are to 
he een ‘hanging 
around? But the un- 
derstanding know what Hes behind this seeming 
leisure, namely, our biggest job in such a place — 
the forming of friendships and the spreading of a 
spirit. The job is to spot the stranger within the 
gates, and this is sometimes not easy. 

“A young militiaman, dressed like all the rest, 
wanders in, for instance. He looks cheerful 
enough, but there's something he is looking lor. 
à few words and his choice of gramophone 
records. (with which this place is wonderfully 
stocked) gives a member the clue. It is not snob- 
bishness nor class distinction in his case, but he 
does need a breathing-space away from a tough 
crowd. 

“Two young Navy men come in. ‘ Looking for 
stamps? Right you are.’ They have been having 
a hard time, but there are no grouses. Both 
Yorkshire lads; one of them was working in a 
coal-pit before he joined the Navy—''but the 
Navy's the life." We got all their history before 
the night was out, 

“ One forenoon a Naval chaplain (Toc H padre) 
blew in to see a member. After the first greet- 


ings, he said, ‘Can you provide meals for forty 
young scamen who haven't been ashore for five 
weeks? ? ‘The Club certainly did-—and added a 
jolly sing-song to the bargain. 

‘Friendships are thus renewed. A Tac H 
member who served in the R.A.F. in the last war 
was yarning to a new R.A.F. man. During their 
chat he produced an identity disk with a ‘ Great 
War’ regimental number, and the new airman 
remarked that a sergeant in his ‘ lot * had almost 
the same number. His name? The answer 
caused this message to be sent : * Jimmy, Johnnie 
the Armourer is asking for vou.’ The Sergeant's 
face must have been a study when the message 
was delivered, for the two men had not heard of 
each other since 1918. A reunion followed. 

“tA piper cam’ tae oor toon,’ but, unlike the 
piper of the song, this one looked lonely and sad. 
A chat with him told us that he had been recalled 
to the colours without a chance of seeing his 
mother who was seriously ill. He needed a 
friend; he was a railway worker—and Toc H pro- 


Round the piano in a Toc H Services Club 


duced as friend a member working for the same 
company. The piper now has a hospitable home, 
as well as the Club, to visit. 

“And so it goes on, with Toc H playing its 
quiet part of friendship, which stands behind 
the ebb and flow of things temporal as one of the 
eternal realities."' 


Marks and Men. 


The war (1939) has hit the Marks badly. 
In most Houses less than 50 per cent. of the 
full complement of men is left. Consequently 
Toc H is suffering in two ways—lack of man- 
power to carry out the urgent jobs now being 
tackled by the Marks, and a serious drop in 
the income on which the continued existence 
of the Marks depends. 

The situation is so serious that we are faced 
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with the alternative “More hostellers "" or 
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" Shut up shop." The Wardens and Staff 
have approached City Councils and Business 
Houses in an endeavour to get more men. 
You can help bv making the Mark in your 
city well known to your friends and acquain- 
tances and by keeping a weather eye open for 
newcomers to your office or works. Get them 
into the Mark. 


Bombay is Busy. 
Our correspondent writes from Bombay : 


* The outbreak of war has done us both good 
and bad. It has taken valued members away froin 
us but has brought back to us some whom we 
thought would not return again to Bombay. Also, 
it has resulted in the presence of many visitors at 
our meetings, mainly members of H.M. Forces, 
who would not otherwise have come to Bombay. 
Another thing it has done is to give us fresh ways 
of service, in the way of entertaining hundreds of 
soldiers and sailors who arrive and stay here for 
a while before leaving for other destinations. 
Apart from our direct efforts, we are assisting 
both the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., as well as 
the Seamen’s Institute in all they are doing for 
these lads. We are happy to be able to be of help 
to a large number of Australians and New Zea- 
landers who were put ashore here when war broke 
out and were forced to wait until steamers were 
available to take them on to their homes. 
Although their Governments saw to it that they 
were not destitute, many of them were without 
sufficient resources to make their enforced stav 
carefree, and we were instrumental in getting 
several halls and other places opened up, so that 
they could use them as resting places during the 
heat of the day. One of the halls was a head- 
quarters where were posted every day announce- 
ments concerning the things arranged for their 
enjoyment. Mainly through our efforts, they were 
able to go to cinemas at reduced rates, also to 
Bombay's ‘ Lido,” the famous Breach Candy 
swimming pool. Car drives were arranged, also 
tea and dinner parties, and ‘Toc H-ers, with the 
kind assistance of amateur artists, put on a con- 
cert which was most successful. Our friends gave 
us quite a “good chit,” and many of them 
remarked that this was their first experience of 
Toc H, and that they would have lots to say for 
it when they arrived home." 


Filling an Empty Space. 

Many Toc H Service Clubs are finding 
that one of their special functions, greatly 
prized by Service men, is to provide quict and 
comfortable corners where men can write or 
read or chat, as it is so hard to do in camp or 
barracks or billets, or even in the larger recrea- 
tion huts or institutes. Here is the thanks of 
a stoker in the Royal Navy, contained in a 
letter to a Scottish newspaper : 
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“ During my sojourn in X, I have found some- 
thing that fills an empty space in my present 
life, namely, quiet comfort and companionship. 
lor this boon I sincerely thank Toc H and all its 
local members. At their rooms 1 have been able 
to sit down and write a letter home in peace; to 
have light recreation to ease my mind from the 
stress of service; to have refreshments, and, most 
of all, to have companionship in its truest 
meaning. 


“Iam one of the old brigade (having served in 
the last spot of bother), called up suddenly away 
from my normal civilian life, and was at a loose 
end when ashore here. Thanks to Toc H, it is 
now a pleasure to be in X. May they live long 
to carry on their good work! 


From an appreciative ' Boy in Blue.’ ” 


Two New Zealand appointments 

Two appointments of special interest are 
signalled from Toc H New Zealand. The 
first is the appointment of the first Maori 
honorary padre of Toc H, the Rev. W. N. 
Panapa, who works in Auckland. Tubby 
wrote him, from Orkney, a cordial 1 welcome 
on hearing that he had been asked “ to repre- 
sent his people in Toc H, and, we would pray, 
to bring them in with him." The second is 
the gazetting of Dr. F. T. Bowerbank, Presi- 
dent of Toc H New Zealand, to be Director 
General of Medical Services for both Army 
and Air Force in the New Zealand forces. 
Congratulations across the world to both! 


Toc H at the Old Bailey 

A Toc H Padre, with professional assist- 
ance straight out of Wormwood Scrubs, re- 
cently COLERE a daring burglary. By so 
doing he managed in the nick of time to up- 
set the sentence Sa death on a General Mem- 
ber of Toc H, convicted at the Old Bailey of 
murder most foul. But that isn’t all—for in 
order to pull this off he had to prove that a 
certain very distinguished barrister (a gener- 
ous subscriber to Toc H), whom he had 
briefed for the defence of the accused, was 
himself the murderer. If you are inclined to 
cast doubt on this desperate affair, read the 
whole story for yourself in Crime in Reverse, 
(by J. de N. Kennedy, Toronto Branch), pub- 
lished by Nelsons, price 7s. 6d. The author, 
writing to the Editor of the Journat, says: 
“I do not quite know what category the 
book would be put into, as, although there is 
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a murder trial, it has no thrills and it is not 
a detective story." The Editor herewith re- 
plies that the murder trial itself has so many 
thrills that it kept him out of bed till the 
small hours to reach the last page. Try it for 
vourself, It’s well worth while. 


On Tower Hill 


The War has given something like a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day job to All Hallows 
and the Toc H folk on Tower Hill A 
` special representative ' of the Church Times 
went to have a look at them at work in an 
A.F.S. station in a City building. 

“Out of the blacknuess," he writes, “two 
Church of England clergvmen and a Presbyterian 
minister "" (they happened to be Tubby, then on 
leave from Orkney, George Macleod of Iona and 
Michael Coleman of All Hallows) ‘‘ navigated the 
sandbags and ascended the steps. They joined 
the forty to fifty men who were singing a sea 
shanty in an upper council chamber. One of the 
special war-time meetings for men, born of 
coc H's genius for quick improvisation, was about 
to begin." He goes on to describe the crowd— 
“some were im full A.F.S. uniform, others in 
overalls, some in lumber jackets or pullovers. 
There were solicitors among them, sailors, busi- 
ness gnen, labourers, technicians, and a Scottish 
Var!’ | He tells of the games played and of 
Iubby's talk. 

This correspondent gives a graphic idea of the 
day's programme. “ The clergy of All Hallows 
wake and work as the weekday population wakes 
and works. They begin at 5 a.m. to 8 am. witha 
walk to visit the Billingsgate porters... Ato 
o'clock the trek into the City changes. An 
entirely different body of workers—business men, 
shop men, typists, directors and managers— 
journeys to the Square Mile on their lawful occa- 
sions. From noon till two the clergy are out on 
Tower Hill, taking tlie heaven-sent opportunity of 
debating in the open with anything from 200 to 
1,000 men, who come to take the air, to listen and 
to express voluble opinions. After 2 o'clock the 
scene changes again. It is the time for afternoon 
visits, not in liomes as in suburban parishes, but 
in warehouses, offices and wharves. 

'" At 6 o'clock at night the parish used to be- 
come a solitude, except for the houses near Trinity 
Square, run by Toc H itself. But the War has 
brought new night work for the clergy. Every 
evening five clergymen froin All Hallows can be 
secn groping their way, north, south, east and 
west, through the ebony streets. They are on 
their way to visit A.R.P. posts, auxiliary fire- 
stations, first-aid centres, depóts for stretcher- 
bearers and ambulance drivers, decontamination 
centres and depôts where workmen are always 
standing-by in readiness to repair roads and 
sewers . . . In each of these stations are small 
bodies of men, whose chief trouble is long, weari- 
some monotony—48 hours standing by and 24 off 


duty, turn and turn about. The Toc H clergy 
began to visit each station, taking dart-boards, 
games and cinema outfit. ‘ We are content,’ said 
the Rev. Michael Coleman, acting Vicar of All 
Hallows, ' with what seenied to us to be the 
Gospel method—beginning with simple, jolly 
things that men could understand, before touch- 
ing on the things they understand less.” Out of 
the visits sprang sing-songs. Out of the sing- 
songs grew the demand for discussion and debate 
an indoor forum where every subject in heaven 
and earth could be hammered out frankly and can- 
didly . . . Out of the debates came the spon- 
taneous demand for Sunday services. Now, after 
the 3.30 Evensong at All Hallows, the priests dis- 
perse into the City to take no fewer than seven- 
teen more evening services in offices and base- 
ment depots .. ” 


A Note from Malaya. 


The gallant Corporals last letter from 
Seletar, written on the day after War broke 
out, is not his usual value for 1s. 3d. air-mail : 
he had to keep half an cye on the censor! 
However, he is able to sav: 


“ Malacca House will remain open for duration ; 
there are seven men there on leave at the moment 
and tliere are plans for the inevitable expansion 
—if I may say so, no little triumph under the cir- 
cumstances. The scheme for the Mark will 
probably be shelved, but it is now almost certain 
that we are to be given Government support in 
the shape of a building, rent free, most desirably 
situated. Meantime, arrangements are being 
made to send lorries round, a sort of travelling 
canteen-cum-library-cum-Ciné-show. There is still 
plenty to do.” 


Come up and see us some time 


Newspapers these days are full of accounts 
of folk coming home from evacuation areas 
and-how wrong it is. Now Toc H has done 
it, at least in part: Mrs. Ferguson is no longer 
at Swindon but has joined Dallas Ralph at 
47, Francis Street. They work together and 
we hope this combination will serve the 
Services well. 

Already a number of members in the Ser- 
vices have found them out. Last week R.N. 
and R.A.F. were in together co-operating on 
the job of sending JourNALs out to many of 
you. If vou haven't received a JourNat write 
and let them know. They can't possibly 
write to each one of you but would like to 
have news from you all. They look forward 
to seeing any of you should vou be in or near 
London. 47, Francis Street, is quite close to 
Victoria Station. - 
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Railway Junction. 


Travel by train is always tedious in war- 
time. (Didn't a veracious sergeant once des- 
cribe to us in 1917 how it took his crowd three 
days to cover ten miles in those old trucks— 
40 hommes, 8 chevaux?) And the soldier is 
learning again how to stand about at junc- 
tions at odd hours. At several of the best- 
known Toc H is now ready for him. One 
such was described on the last page of the 
November Journat. Of another a R.A.F. 
member, stationed in the North-West, now 
writes : 

“ Last week-end I spent with some friends at 
Wolverhampton and naturally had a couple of 
hours at Z. Here again I found the spirit of 
Toc H in full swing. They have opened their 
H.O. as a Hostel for the Services travelling via 
Z; beds, baths, etc., are all free and they have a 
very comfortable reading room and canteen. A 
Toc H member meets every traiu and guides the 
lads to the Hostel, no matter what time of night 


or day. How welcome it is to lads who may be 
travelling! ” 


Ex-members of Toc H Staff 


The many friends of men on the whole- 
time staff at the outbreak of war who have 
now left it, will like to know what some of 
them are doing. Colin Stevenson (West Mid- 
lands Area) was the first to be called up—in 
the R.A.F. John Maddock (East Midlands) 
is a Pilot Officer in the same service, in which 
he served in the last war. Ken Oliver 
(Southern London Area) is Chaplain to the 
H.A.C.; Edward Downing (West Midlands) 
is also a Chaplain to the Forces. Percy Ket- 
nor (Southern Area) is Deputy A.R.P. Officer 
for Southampton; Gil Harrison (London 
Area) is also serving full-time in A.R.P. 
Alan Cowling (Chilterns Area), who was 
about to leave the staff and go to Australia 
on other work when war broke out, is in the 
A.F.S. Jim Abbott (Manchester Area) is 
doing surveyor's work at the War Office. 
Geoff Martin (H.Q.) is now Secretary of the 
Church of England Temperance Society. 
John Hawkins (H.Q.) is with a firm of 
accountants. David Worth (Mark II Padre), 
who is being married to Betty Hildesley 
(L.W.H. Headquarters) on the gth of this 
month at St. John’s, Westminster, is now 
curate to Canon F. R. Barry in that parish; 
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David Ford (East Midlands) has also gone 
back to parish work; while Jim Lawrenson 
(East Midlands) is Chaplain to a Borstal ln- 
stitution. G. K. Tattersall (‘ Tat,’ Schools 
Secretary) is back in his old profession of 
schoolmaster—at Ardingly College. To all 
of these grectings and best wishes from many 
friends! 


From Ceylon. 


A R.A.F. member writes from Trin- 
comalee, the Naval base on the East coast of 
Ceylon : 

‘Too H is alive, and slowly growing in ‘Trinco. 
When I arrived there were three members, and a 
Rushlight doing nothing. We are now six mem- 
bers and four probationers; one is the Padre (Bob 
Wilkes) he's a Methodist Missionary, and one of 
the best. We have started a Boys’ Club, under 
Bob’s guidance, and done several jobs—a spot of 
Hospital visiting. ‘The Club by the way now has 
an average of over forty, mostly Tamils, aud 
we're fixing up a Christmas show. So that vou 
can see things are going quite well.” 


Toc H entertains 


Everybody knows about E.N.S.A. and its 
concerts for the troops—for has not Sir Sey- 
mour Hicks ' produced ' Gracie Fields in the 
B.E.F., to the delight of audiences abroad 
and at home? The Toc H London Enter- 
tainments Committee, which, like every part 
of the family, has seen new openings for ser- 
vice in war-time, has been careful to keep off 
this pitch. It has found its job in another 
direction: while E.N.S.A. brings professional 
artists to the troops, our Entertainments sec- 
tion is bringing amateur artists to civilians, 
many of whom now live in strange surround- 
ings and cut off from their ordinary sources 
of amusement. On the outbreak of war the 
Committee appealed through the press for 
the collaboration of al! those interested. This 
appeal produced a surprisingly large crop of 
replies with the result that the Committee 
are now able to put those desiring entertain- 
ment in districts in and near London and in 
the Home Counties in touch with groups of 
entertainers who are ready and willing to 
give shows. A wide variety of talent is avail- 
able including dramatic parties, puppet 
shows, marioncttes, Punch and Judy, concert 
items and film shows, and Major D. S. Pater- 


son, 21, Nevern Road, S. W.s, will bc glad to 
hear of any requests for shows. Available 
talent varies in different arcas and the type of 
entertainment it is possible to offer will de- 
pend on the accommodation which can be 
provided. No charge will, of course, be made 
for a show but in most cases cither transport 
will have to be provided or fares paid. 


Where do they meet? 


Members and friends of Toc H passing 
through a town often find some difficulty in 
locating the local Branch or Group and its 
umes of mecting. A Toc H sign, illuminated 
or not, outside the meeting-place may help, 
but in addition Secretaries are advised to use 
the “ Headed Notice Forms" and to post 
them in church porches, hotels, boarding- 
houses, railwav stations, publicity offices, etc. 
These cards are amber in colour, measure 
approximately nine by six inches, bear 2: 
Lamp design in addition to “Toc I 
targe letters, have space for filling i in the unit’s 
name and the place, day and time of meeting, 
ind can be obtained, price 6d. per dozen plus 
postage. from The Registrar. Toc H, High 
Srrecr, Swindon, Wilts. 


Dig for Victory." 


The Society of Friends Allotments Com- 
mittee has for many years arranged a scheme 
whereby unemployed men can obtain supplies 
of small seeds, seed potatoes, tools and fer- 
tiliser for their allotments or large gardens at 
a reduced rate. Last year, nearly 103,000 men 
belonging to over 2,600 Societies in nearly 
every County in England and Wales benefited 
by this scheme. 

At this time when increased home food pro- 
duction is an urgent necessity, it is suggested 
that this effort is a real piece of effective 


National Service. It can be worked by any . 


organised body having the welfare. of Unem- 
ployed Men at heart, and full particulars can 
be obtained at the Committee’s office in: 
Friends House. Euston Road, N.W.1. 


The Good Companions 


Here is a quotation from a letter in a Bir- 
mingham newspaper : 


“ The middle-aged and elderly, the semi-invalid 
with only too much time on his hands to remem- 
ber that which he seeks to forget, who wants com- 
panionship rather than ‘ entertainment '—what of 
him? Certain members of Toc H and of its coun- 
lerpart, the League of Women Helpers, are deeply 
concerned by this question and put forward a 
suggestion. They invisage the possibility of join- 
ing numerous small groups or circles. In many 
districts almost every road might have its little 
‘centre.’ These * open houses" would he, first 
and foremost, places of welcome. They would 
devise no special programme (except such as 
those who usc them might evolve), but try to offer 
friendship to the lonely, and, by remaining small, 
hope to develop an easy intimacy among the 
members.” 


The Toc H Journal 


When peace-time readers of this JourxaL 
rcccived their copy in October, they found it 
to be, in outward appearance, a ghost of its 
old self. The reasons for this—cxpected 
shortage and rise in price of paper, increased 
circulation (a good deal of it free), halving 
of the editorial E E qe given at the time. 
Evcryone who has to deal now with paper 
supply knows the difficultes which have 
already arisen—shortage, delay in delivery, 
and a cost in some cases more than doubled. 
The Journat now has stocks which enable 
it to look some way ahead: we aren’t yet 
reduced to printing on the back of wallpaper, 
as happened to some people before the last 
war ended! We begin the New Year, there- 
fore, by giving you back the familiar orange 
cover, which ever since 1922 has picked the 
JouRNAL out among any pile of magazines. 

It is worth noting that a good many of our 
old subscribers have renewed their annual 
subscriptions to the JounwaL at the old rate 
of 5s. a year. A number of them trouble to 
pav us the compliment of saying it is worth it. 
And there is the unit, for instance, which for 
years past has ignored the reduction on taking 
a quantity, paid the full price per copy and 
sent the difference to Toc H funds. Actions 
like these all help us to print more JounNars 
and spread them wider. If one may judge 
from letters received, this is worth doing. 

We are now considering an increase in the 
number of pages—but they would cost more 
than the present 3d., considering the present 
and future price of materials, What is your 
view on a 3d. versus a 6d. JOURNAL? 
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IN THE FAR NORIH 


Tubby has been‘ on leave’ from the Orkneys and spent about a fortnight on Tower Hill. 
He was present at the meeting of the Central Executive on December 2, at which a first 
report on the work up there from Svvautaxp Graeme (late Chairman of Toc H Executive). 
whose home is in the Orkneys, was read. Here are some extracts: 


"p BE House which we have built at Kirk- 
~ wall is admirably fitted and equipped for 
cur purposes and provides a real home for the 
men whom it serves. The bathrooms and 
showers will be a great boon in a town which 
possesses no public bath accommodation. 
The capital cost of the undertaking, which 
has been furnished by friends in the South is, 
in my opinion, most moderate; for this and 
for the fact that the work has been carried 
through so speedily notwithstanding the great 
demands which have been placed upon the 
time and services of local builders, carpenters, 
ctc., throughout the islands, we have to thank 
Mr. Dawson Scott. the county Surveyor, who 
has been a real friend to us from the first . 

“ We cannot be sufficiently grateful to our 
gencrous friends who have made this venture 
possible by providing the necessary capital 
funds; nor to those voluntary helpers—more 
than 7o of them—who day bv day are giving 
willing service and real friendship to our 
guests who probably average 250 daily." 

After speaking of the services of Tubby 
and his 'lieutenants, Donald Cochrane, 
Peter le Mesurier and ‘the Gen,’ he con- 
tinucs: " The venture in Orkney has been, 
in my opinion, outstandingly worth while; 
the possibilities for Toc H of the future as a 
result of it are great. The opportunities 
which are afforded to us of spreading know- 
ledge of Toc H and all that it stands for 
amongst men of all types and varying ages 
are exceptional and full use is being made of 
them. Ina real Toc H atmosphere such as 
has been engendered from the first, contacts 
are easy and 1 understand that a large num- 
ber of our visitors are not merely interested 
but keenly desirous of incorporation in the 
Family. 

“The fact that Orkney has been, so to 
speak, in the home-front-line in this strange 
war has undoubtedly made the minds of men 

on active service here particularly susceptible 
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to the influence of Toc H. Enemy raids have 
occurred with some frequency and hosule 
planes have more than once passed over the 
House; bombs have been dropped on sea and 
land in our immediate vicinity; the Royal 
Oak tragedy was enacted less than three miles 
from our doors. Every day we are privileged 
to welcome as guests men coming from or 
going forth upon perilous adventures with 
the Fleet Auxiliaries—trawlers, drifters, patrol 
craft, contraband examination vessels and the 
like; some of the men who have enjoyed the 
hospitality of the House we shall not sec 
again in this world. Conditions such as these 
provide a fertile seed-bed for the propagation 
of all that is best in our loc FL faith and 
practice. 

“ Naturally, the most regular visitors to the 
House are the men who are quartered either 
permanently or temporarily in Kirkwall or 
its vicinity . . . men of splendid type who 
come trom comfortable homes and hold posi- 
tions of responsibility in civil lite. The poten- 
tial value of such men (who come from all 
parts of the country) to Toc H of the future 
cannot be over-stressed. There are also in 
our midst a number of younger men who 
were called up for service under recent legis- 
lation and opted for the Navy: Some of them 
are ex-Public School boys and they, too, pro- 
vide us with excellent Toc H material... 
Other men are widely scattered. throughout 
the islands in small bodies in uncomfortable 
surroundings, exposed to the worst of the 
weather and without proper recreational and 
canteen facilities. In these circumstances, we 
have made arrangements with the local Army 
authorities to provide suitable huts at certain 
approved places conveniently situated and 
these when erected will be equipped and run 
by Toc H Kirkwall as rest and recreation 
rooms, staffed by selected officers and 
N.C.O's. on the spot and visited from time 
to time by our resident staff in Kirkwall. 
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Such funds and cquipment as are necessary 
for this purpose are available. 

" We are getting into close contact—closer, 
| fancy, than has ever been achieved before— 
with the crews of trawlers, drifters and 
auxiliary vessels . . . "These men are nearly 
all fishermen by profession, carrying on their 
trade in peace-time from British ports. ‘This 
is, I think, a particularly hopeful field for 
Toc H in the future. The book and games 
boxes and comforts of various kinds which 
have been entrusted to Tubby by gencrous 
donors in the South for distribution and ex- 
change are deeply appreciated by these hardy 
scafarers, the great majority of whom have 


thus been brought into touch with Toc H for 
the first time. 

`“ Not the least remarkable feature connected 
with the advent of Toc H to Orkney has been 
the reception accorded to it by all classes of 
the civil population, which is overwhelmingly 
Presbyterian. That this is due to Tubby’s 
personality may be assumed. But as an Orca- 
dian, | have been amazed to see how the 
Reali ministers and the members of their con- 
gregations have become infected with the 
Toc H germ during a few short weeks. Their 
Joy in serving as part of a Toc H team is 
most pronounced and inspiriüng." 
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ARE YOU DOING IT? 


l goes without saying in Toc H that we 

ofler our friendship to the stranger, the 
traveller and the lonely. It is well known that 
a man can be deplorably loncly in a crowd. 
Sormc of you may have experienced it. Some 
of you may have known that awful feeling at 
the pit of your tummy when first in a strange 
place, or embarking on a new job amongst all 
new faces, or starting on an unknown ex- 
perience with Bue and misgivings as to 
what the future has in store and what your 
partis to be in it. Just so is many a member 
of Toc H who has been caught up by the 
present maelstrom and dropped amidst stran- 
gers, strange surroundings and strange tasks. 

To many such men a letter giving news of 
home, his triends, his town, the things he was 
part of and is familiar with, means so much 
that it is very hard to believe that Toc H 
members are not keeping in touch with these 
fellow-members who have had to leave home, 
especially the younger members called up 
with the Forces. It is such a simple thing to 
arrange either that one member writes regu- 
larly or members take it in turns. Are you 


doing it? Where it would be appreciated, are 


vou keeping in touch with your fellow mem- 
ber’s home? Are you sending him a copy of 
the JouRNAL? 

One country Group has undertaken to 
write a monthly letter to all who have joined 
up ‘om the village, at the moment 150 to 
160. respective of whether they are mem- 


bers of Toc H. Just a friendly letter giving 
the local gup. But who doubts the pleasure 
it will give to many a lad for the very thought- 
fulness of it. 

Will all Branches and Groups please note 
that the responsibility for keeping in touch 
with their own members and sending a copy 
of the Journat monthly is theirs. The Ser- 
vices Secretary is willing to make contact and 
kecp in touch with members not attached to 
any Branch or Group, but cannot relieve units 
of their duty. 


Have you done it? 


The Services Secretary wants to build up a 
record of all Toc H members serving with 
the Forces. So far some Branches and Groups 
have not sent in any names, presumably be- 
cause no members have joined up, but if you 
have members serving and particulars have 
not been sent in, please supply them—name 
and initials, number, rank, full Service postal 
address, and home or permanent civilian 
address. If the information is lacking, it 
could probably be obtained bv calling at the 
member's home and the visit might be 
appreciated. 

There was a good response to the request 
in the November Journat asking members 
with the Forces to send in particulars, but the 
Services Secretary would like to hear from 
the other thousand or so who have not yet 
written. 
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Will you do it? 


Toc H is on its toes and running well. The 
whole team must be placed. Send in your 
membership subscription at once and see that 
the other chap does too. A membership card 
has often been referred to as a visiting card 


to be shown as proof of membership and 
evidence of good standing. Start producing 
yours for 1940 and ask for the other chap's. 
You'd bc surprised! You would learn his 
name and address and where he comes from 
and have something to talk about straight 
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CALLING ALL MEMBERS 


OW Mus's heart would rejoice if every 

member's annual subscription. received 
in January magically doubled itself! This is 
the month when it might happen, and the 
prompt payment of members’ subscriptions 
and the immediate remittance of Capitation 
Fees by Toc H units to Headquarters is more 
than ever desirable. 

Toc H is doing great things. The con- 
tinuance of many of its enterprises depends 
on the financial support forthcoming. Also, 
we are a family. Prompt payment of debts 
between members of a family should be a 
matter of honour. We none of us like the 
sort of man who owes small amounts all 
round and with ill grace only pays when 
pressed. Be a cheerful payer and start the 
New Year well by paying up promptly. 

This applies to every member of the family; 
whether a Branch or Group member, an 
Area member or a “ Central and Services ” 
member, the obligation and responsibility are 
the same. To make it casy this is the 
procedure : — 

(a) Branch and Group Membership: Pay- 
ment through member's own Branch or 
Group. 

(b) Area Membership: Payment through 
the Area members’ Secretary or direct to 
Headquarters. 

(c) Central Membership: Payment direct 
to Headquarters. 

*(d) Services Members: R.N.: payment 
either through the Fleet Secretary, Home Port 
Correspondent, nearest Toc H unit, or direct 
to Headquarters. Army: through the nearest 
Toc H unit or direct to Headquarters. 
R.A.F.: through the Station Correspondent 


e 
(if any), nearest Toc H unit, or direct to 


The Registrar, Toc H. High Street, Swindon. 

(c) Members who have joined the Forces 
recently (and shall we say temporarily?) may 
be wondering what to do: (1) pay through 
their own Branch or Group, (11) direct to 
Headquarters, or (111) through the local Voc H 
unit with which they have linked up for the 
time being? They are asked to pay through 
their own Branch or Group. This is the best 
way, but the Registrar will accept the sub- 
scription, whichever way it reaches him. The 
important thing is to make sure that the sub- 
scription is paid and a current membership 
card received. 


To all such members, we say: You know 
how strict the Service regulations are regard- 
ing the proper addressing of all letters; there 
fore, do write clearly your name, rank, num- 
ber and an address that will find you. If you 
send direct to Headquarters or through a 
Branch or Group other than your own, say 
which Toc H unit you belong to and don't 
forget your name and initials. There are a 
number of Smiths, Taífvs, Nobbys, Jims, etc., 
amongst the 50,000 members and you can't 
expect Headquarters to know it’s you and not 
one of the other dozen or so. 


One last word: no one, because he is serv- 
ing, would wish not to pay his dues (unless 
he is really up against it, when a note to the 
Administrator is the proper action to take) 
nor would he like to feel under obligation to 
those left behind, who are carrying on at con- 
siderable financial sacrifice, by having his sub- 
scription paid for him by his fellow members. 
It is up to each one of you. Send along your 
subscription—2s. 6d. is the minimum, in case 
you have forgotten. Do rr Now. 


* This paragraph is meant for members whose profession in peace-time is, or would be, the Navy, 
Army or Air Force. The next paragraph is meant for members who have been called up in one of 
the three fighting Services for ‘ duration’ but are normally in civilian oeeupations. 
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FOR BLACKOUT AND BILLET 


PAGES FOR READERS VVHO HAVE MORE TIME AND A TASTE FOR MORE 
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IHE ENEMY’S FACE—III. 


a Police! j 


The prayer of Ajax in the dire extremity of the Greeks al Troy was for light that he might see his 
enemy’s face. It is a noble prayer. Whal other prayer should be England's now ?—j. A. CkAMn, 1914. 


A few days after my first arrival in Berlin 
in rgos the old Doctor, my excellent host, 
gave me a word of advice—important, he 
said: ‘* Never mention the Kaiser in public, 
even to say something complimentary. It 
might be overheard by the police and mis- 
understood, or it might be reported to them 
by any stranger.” But he went on, with a 
winkle Behind his spectacles, Call him 

"Lehmann" (a common name, often 
Jewish, in Germany), “if vou like; everyone 
will know whom you mean—but they can’t 
have vou on that.” All this seemed prepos- 
tcrous to my inexperience at the time and I 
tricd to make light of it. But he was serious 
and he was right. I was reminded sharply 
o£ this conversation thirty years later as I sat 
calking in the house of the British Consul- 
General: my host for the night, in a great 
kalian city. It was late at night and the 
Italian servants had long since gone to bed; 
only the Consul, his wife and I, three English 
citizens, were in the room. I mentioned 
Mussolini by name, and my host checked me 
immediately. “Never mention that name, 
even in this house,” he said, '* walls have ears 
in Italy. ‘Mr. Smith,’ if you like, or just 
* Him '—we all understand." Probably Stalin 
is ‘Him’ in Moscow. <Autocrats have a 
strong family likeness. 

A few days after the German Doctor’s 
warning there was a thunderous knock at 
my bedroom door at seven in the morning. 
* Hullo? " I said sleepily. “ Polizei!” was 
the answer. I opened to an immense police- 
man, with shiny silver buttons, a shiny spiked 
helmet and a shiny sword hilt—a “silver 
poplar " (Silberpappel) as the irreverent Ber- 
liners called a policeman. I was told 


peremptorily to dress at once and come to. 


the police-station; the constable stood guard 
on the doormat unu I was ready to go with 


him. Marketing Hausfrauen gave us a side- 
long glance as we marched together down 
several streets. I was only a youngster, and 
I felt very small; I was trying to remember 
if I had mentioned the Kaiser in public. On 
arrival I was planted in front of a table at 
which sat a police sergeant, magnificently 
moustached and even more immense than my 
first friend who stood beside me. My escort 
had saluted his superior, and I stood at atten- 
tion, hat in hand. One learnt to do that 
quickly in Imperial Berlin, even when ask- 
ing a policeman the way in the street—other- 
wise he either ignored you or was apt to 
shout. To an ex-Prussian N.C.O. civilians 
were kittle-cattle. " Your papers," said the 
sergeant brusquely. I produced my passport 
(I had been told always to carry it) and I 
unfolded it—for it was, of course, one of 
those old-fashioned affairs, an outsize sheet of 
crackly, bluish banknote paper. I do not 
think the sergeant could really read it, but 
he was somewhat moved, I hoped, by the 
Royal Arms at the top and the enormous 
copper-plate beginning, if I remember 
rightly, *W George Nathaniel Curzon, 
Baron Kedleston," etc. 

“ What is your name? " asked the sergeant. 
“ Barclay Baron," I said, first in English and 
then, trying to be helpful, with a German 
pronunciation. “ Gibts nicht”? (“doesn’t 
exist’), said the sergeant sharply. “In 
England . . ." I began. “Silence! " said 
the sergeant very Iud. “I tell you there is 
no such name. Your name is Baron von 
Barclay." “ Have it your own way," I said, 
sotto voce, in English. He glanced at me 
sternly as he took his pen and had it his own 
way in the register on his table. 

“Your other papers?" continued the 
sergeant. ^"' Military, police?" I was be- 
wildered and shook my head—I had not 
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nearly enough German at that time to explain 
that the British citizen of those days was not 
called up for compulsory service and was not, 
as a rule, ‘known to the police.’ I was dis- 
missed with a caution, and given to under- 
stand that residence in Berlin would depend 
on better evidence. That afternoon I wrote 
to the Chief Constable of my native city, who 
did not know me from Adam, and in a few 
days received from him a certificate of a 
blameless life. The official notepaper on 
which he typed it did the trick. I heard no 
more from the Berlin Polfzerbiro. 

This is a trivial incident and some readers 
will suppose the details heightened for effect. 
But it is plain fact, even it only a straw to 
show which way the wind blew in Imperial 
Prussia. That wind has since reached hurri- 
cane force, not only in Austria, Bohemia and 
Poland, but for many a quiet and harmless 
citizen anywhere in Germany. 

After the last war, Republican Germany, 
in its reaction against militarism, took pains 
to train a new type of policeman. The 
massive "silver poplar,’ with his bristling 
mustachios, his spiked helmet and drill- 
sergeant manners, disappeared from the 
streets and his place was taken by a slighter 
and younger figure, efficient but not aggres- 
sive, in leather shako and neat gaiters. Berlin 
paid London the compliment of sending a 
detachment of picked constables to England 
to study Metropolitan Police methods of con- 
trolling not only trafhe but crowds. And 
this last was a lesson which was needed and 
which. by temperament and tradition, the 
German police were perhaps incapable of 
learning. For the relations between the man 
in uniform (including, in one case, sword 
and revolver) and the civilian are very differ- 
ent in the two countries. f was once wedged 
in a big crowd, in those far-off days, to see 
the arrival of King Alphonso of Spain in 
Berlin. At the point where I happened to be 
the crowd was constantly fed from behind by 
the exit of an underground station and the 
pressure grew dangerous. The situation 
became alarming when, foot police having 
shouted at us in vain from the roadway, 
mounted police rode their horses at us. One 
of them drew his sabre and with the flat of 
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‘of millions of men, women and children in 


it struck a civilian who did not scramble back 
on to the pavement quickly enough; the man 
went down like a log. Instantly the crowd 
became a herd of savage animals, surged for- 
ward and, seizing the horse's legs, toppled 
horse and rider crashing to the ground. A 
pretty ugly melée tollowed, but it was all 
cleared up and we were somehow at atten- 
tion just in time as the Kaiser, looking a little 
ridiculous in a pale blue Spanish epi and 
Alphonso as a German general, drove past in 
an open carriage, surrounded by clattering 
cuirassiers. There are occasionally baton 
charges in London, as we know, but this 
episode would have been managed differently 
in Trafalgar Square—for there would have 
been co-operation, not a kind of defiance on 
both sides (apparent long before the real 
trouble began), between police and public. 
The post-war German policeman, as tourists 
will testify, was nearly always painstaking 
and polite. E ven under the new régime he 
would say " Heil-Hitler-the-second-turning- 
on-the-left-sir’’ in one breath, but most 
urbancly, when vou asked him the way. His 
contro] of traffic was smart and not fussy. 
Unfortunately, his proper powers have been 
rapidly usurped and superseded in the past 
six years. The * para-military " formation of 
the Brown Shirts (S.A. °}, Hitler’s private 
armv which put him into power in 1933, took 
on the policeman's job with the extravagant 
zeal of the amateur. For a year they served 
their Leader’s turn, until, on June 3oth, 1934, 
he ‘purged’ them with unforgotten ruth- 
lessness. The much stricter disciplined 
‘Black Guards’ (‘S.S’), sworn to fanatical 
loyalty to the Fuehrer's person, took more 
than police powers. But “big fleas have 
little fleas,’ and beyond the ordinary police, 
the S.A. and the S.S. now stands the ex- 
schoolmaster Himmler with his boys—the 
‘Gestapo’ (Geherme-Staats-Polizei — secret 
police), before whom, it is suspected, even 
Hitler and his notorious colleagues have to 
watch their step. ‘Gestapo,’ ‘ Ogpu,’ 
‘Cheka ’—these are the composite nicknames 
which can, at any moment, make the blood 


Europe to-day run cold. "These men are 
everywhere, at the keyhole, tapping your 
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telephone call, listening to your wircless set, 
rcading your letters, checking a carcless word 
in the street, the factory, the club and the 
pub. They are above the law (even the new 
code which is based on a new meaning, the 

| Race »rinciple,' of justicc); they can, and 
often o (as in the case of Pastor INicmoller) 
arrest man on the steps of the court where 
he ha just been pronounced ‘ Not guilty.’ 
His fı ads may never hear of him again. 
Somcti.. cs they receive him back from a con- 
centration camp, a half-demented man with 
lips sealed by fear, sometimes in the form of 
wohandtul of white ashes in a cardboard box. 
In any case they know that it is * unhealthy ' 
to make enquiries, much morc so to complain. 

I do not wish to dilate on this. It is open 
to question whether the recent Government 
White Paper* on the behaviour of the 
Gestapo and the S.S. to defenceless men in 
prison helps or hinders ‘ fair-mindedness ’ 
towards the German people. I will only say 
two things about it here. First, that it will 
secem incredible to English readers, not 
merely that such things are happening daily 
ia‘ civil-ed* country, but that the millions 
of dece « German citizens allow them to 
happen. Secondly, let us recognise that they 
are not new. These two things hang to- 
gether. The position of the police in “Ger 
many is a long story. The hold of the police 
on the German citizen’s mind and behaviour 
for centuries has been such that people don't 
know, don't seek to know about happenings 
like these; and if they know, they do not 
criticise because they dare not take action. 
Refugees (who can tell you unprintable 
things, if you are prepared to listen) shrug 
then shoulders at our polite and belated 
White Paper—all this, and more, is six vears 
old to them; it can be paralleled again and 
again in German history—especially in the 
“wars of religion’ of which Hitler’s anti- 
Semitism is but the latest. 

The Third Reich, many people have 
recently said, has plunged Germany back into 
the Dark. or at least the Middle, Ages. There 
is no need to go back so far in order to study 
the German people’s struggle for personal 


treedom. It has been the story of a deep long- 
ing strangled at cach new stage by the forces 
of reaction, an unequal fight between 
visionaries, utterly unpractised in self-govern- 
ment, and rulers who knew every trick of 
' dictatorship '—a battle, if you like, between 
the unarmed citizen and the armed police- 
man. Ever since the French Revolution 
awakened fiery dreams of liberty in every 
country in Europe, Germans have returned to 
the attack on behalf of their own freedom 
and been beaten back time after time. It 
would take far too much space to trace even 
the outline of the struggle here. You might 
instance the Carlsbad Decrees in 1819, which 
not oniv muzzled the written and spoken 
word, but put all German universities (the 
home of risky ideas like freedom) under 
police supervision—and this so soon after 
singlc-hearted men like Stein and Fichte had 
fanned the ideal of liberty in Germany into 
a pure fame. You might trace the hand of 
the police, and troops used as police by un- 
scrupulous princes, in the revolutionary bids 
for the freedom of the press, trial by jury and 
a national parliament in 1830, and in 1848 
and onwards. Every time, while professors 
argued about principles of government, the 
police acted and freedom was postponed. 

Let me pick a couple of quite trivial random 
quotations, both from the year 1828. In the 
first the great Goethe, in old age, is chatting 
at supper-time with the faithful Eckermann, 
who was ' Boswell’ to his ‘Johnson.’, In a 
most interesting conversation he contrasts the 
young Englishmen he meets in Weimar with 
the young German—to the former's great 
advantage. " The happiness of personal free- 
dom," he says, gives them self-confidence, 
courage, ease. Against this he sets a scene 
he Had witnessed out of his study window 
that snowy March morning—a group of 
German children trying their sledges in the 
street, and then scampering away as the 
policeman turned the corner. 


“ I see them always constrained," he says, “as 
if they were not safe, and feared some despot of 
the police. Not a boy may crack a whip, or sing. 
or shout; the policeman is immediately at hand to 
forbid it.” 


* Papers concerning the treatment of German nationals in Germany, 1938-1939. H.M. Stationery 


Office. 3d. 
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The other quotation from 1828 comes 
from Ludwig Boerne. It might pass for a 
description of a "spontaneous demonstra- 
tion " as arranged on the familiar pattern by 
the S.S. in 1940. 


“ We are not capable of the enthusiasm which 
raises men into gods, which makes the creature 
into a creator. The police must give the order, it 
must be placarded outside the Town Hall that at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon there must be en- 
thusiasm and rejoicing; then we enthuse and 
Tejoice at the appointed time.” 


You could pass on, through many stages, 
to Bismarck’s ruthless victory against social- 
ism in 1878—through special powers given 
to the police. He never concealed his con- 
tempt for personal freedom and democratic 
government—any more than Hitler, his far 
less skilful and far noisier successor. And 
in Mein Kampf—the Gospel of the Third 
Reich, now discarded by its own author— 
what a revelation there is of the police 
weapon! The people, he says (most bare- 
facedly to the people) are a “ Hock of sheep ” 


“the 


and the police are their shcep-dogs; 
people are always cowardly and indolent” 
and it needs but a small body of iron-discip- 
lined men to manage them quite easily. That 
was penned in 1924; the S.S. and the Gestapo 
are its fulfilment in 1940. 

The other evening I sat in a room in a 


Somerset village talking to three refugees 
from Vienna. One lady "sid been telling mc 
about her brother, recently released, a broken 
man, from Buchenwald concentration camp, 
and about her uncle who (i£ still living) is still 
there. Some of the things she told me would 
not be printed in a White Paper, and I 
changed the subject to happier topics. Sud- 
denly the front-door bell rang loudly: it 
turned out later to be a village schooler: with 
a message. The lady from Vienna clutched 
the arms of her chair convulsively, sat for- 
ward with a face gone ashy, her eyes looking 
past me to the Bor of the room. 1 heard the 
one word she whispered. It was “ Polizei! ' 


B. B. 


PASTURES NEW —l. The School on Trek 


VaL Bett (General Branch), tells how, as a headmaster in well-earned retirement, he went 


‘on active service’ again with London Children. 


effects of evacuation on the school. 


AS a vencrable, but not yet venerated, 
4^ * Toc H member I was much perturbed 
during the past year by the thought of what 
I could do in the form of Service should war 
break out. A study of the National Service 
pamphlet was not helpful in solving my prob- 
lem, for there seemed to be nothing for the 
"over-sixties " but to address envelopes or 
some such occupation indicating the approach 
of senility. So I decided to stick to school- 
mastering and, if the call should come, go 


away with my youngsters and—become 
one again. For three months I have been 
* Vacee " as we are called in this back-of- 


Ser and already I feel years younger. 
Tragic as the necessity for evacuating 
school-children is, vet I am glad that I was 
able to be one of the thousands of teachers 
who have been torn from their homes to take 
charge of nearly a million youngsters, also 
transplanted to a new and strange environ- 
ment. Itisa real and vital piece of war work. 
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Next month he will describe some of the 


Only those who took part in the scheme 
know with what efficiency and clock-work 
precision the evacuation was carried out. 
My party assembled at school at the appointed 
hour (6.30 a.m.) on September 1. Kits and 
gas masks were inspected, luggage was 
labelled and rolls were checked. The parents 
were just splendid and heroic. It was obvious 
that they were greatly aflected at parting with 
their offspring, but at my request they 
gradually disappeared before the time of de- 
parture for the Control Point arrived. At 
7.35 a.m. we set out for this spot—a school 
near Clapham Junction, where all parties en- 
training at that Station were to assemble so 
that the various trainloads could be made up. 
We moved off to the Station, The pace was 
limited to that of the smallest children. The 
second stage of our journey reached, we were 
met by the Station Stewards who conducted 
us to our platform after a roll of the party 
and railway tickets had been handed over. 


Our destination was still a secret and the 
most winning smile of our prettiest girl 
could not draw it out of the efficient and 
kindly railway staff. In perfect order the 
platform was soon crowded with the first 
wain-load. ‘The normal passenger trains 
stopped or passed through and at 8.50 a.m., 
the scheduled time, ours drew up. In three 
minutes the whole load was aboard and we 
stcamcd out, gathering speed and flying 
through stations where other partics were 
seen to be assembled on the platforms. 

In half an hour we were racing through 
Woking and all thought we were bound for 
the West Country. But we turned off on the 
Portsmouth branch; we pulled up at Farn- 
combe and dctrained and were marshalled in 
the station yard. Here "buses were lined up 
ready to take us to our respective headquar- 
ters in the Reception Areas. Once again the 
organisation appeared to be perfect. Without 
delay we were dispatched on a ride that will 
always remain vivid in my memory. Cot- 
tagers waved to us as we passed. Gardens 
were bright with a profusion of flowers. On 
this beautiful sunny morning, with Nature 
in all her loveliness, was it possible that the 
vileness of war was at hand? The hills of the 
Sussex border. parklands, pastures and woods 
of magnificent oak and ash sped past. We 
enjoyed it all and our spirits were raised. 

Ten miles beyond Guildford we forked off 
and a mile further on pulled up at the Coun- 
cil Schools at Alfold. We got out and were 
cordiallv welcomed by the Billeting Officer 
and her staff and by thc Headmaster and his 
assistants who handed over their school to us. 
The youngsters were led to a covered plav- 
ground where a nurse's inspection was held 
and two days’ emergency rations were issued. 
I was able to go at once to the local Post 
Office to secure the official postcards on 
which each ‘evacuee’ could send home the 
new address, and to telegraph our destination 
and safe arrival to the Battersea school-keeper 
for display outside the school gates in London. 
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All this was completed by 11 a.m.—a proof 
of the splendid working of the evacuation 


arrangements, so far as wc were concerned. ° 


No time was lost in getting our party to 
their billets—for another 200 evacuees were 
expected during that day or on the next. Six 
private cars, driven by kindly volunteers, took 
us to our unknown ‘hostesses’ or ‘ foster- 
mothers.’ By noon we were well scattered— 
for Alfold is a sparsely populated parish, 
some three miles long and two miles wide. 
To visit the billets during the late afternoon 
entailed trudging seven miles, but the jour- 
ney was worth the effort if only to sce how 
happy and comfortably housed our protégés 
were. In the homes of cottagers it was es- 
pecially noticeable that the ‘strangers ` had 
found a ‘home from home.’ 


The next week was spent in settling down 
in our new environment until such time as 
the local Education Authority decided upon 
the opening of school. During the mornings 
the girls helped in the homes and the boys 
found such necessary jobs as filling sandbags 
for the A.R.P. Headquarters and the First 
Aid Post. After lunch we all assembled at 
the Council Schools for an  afternoon’s 
ramble. This was a doubtful pleasure at first 
to children accustomed to travelling short 
distances by bus and tram. But after three 
outings the joy of walking came to them and 
on a dry afternoon, when asked what they 
would like to do, the answer came in unison, 
“A ramble, please! ” 


Meanwhile the Authuiy nad been busy 
and decided to open school at the local Coun- 
cil Schools on September ir—which hap- 
pened. by coincidence, to be the date on 
which the term was due to start in Battersea. 
How little had we thought, when we dis- 
persed in London at the end of July for the 
summer holidays, that before they ended a 
mere remnant would be in the ‘Fold’ 
country of South-west Surrey, ready to start 
school again! V. A. B. 


In the Service of Truth 


In last month's Journat. H.Q. promised to produce some notes to help units in discussing 
topics of the day. The two first sets of notes—No. 1 on Freedom, No. 2 on Evacuation—are 
now ready, and can be had on application to the Registrar, Toc H, High Street, Swindon. 
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THE NATION LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


OME years ago, when Hitler was still a 

disappointed politician, a keen young Ger- 
man visiting one of the Bermondsey clubs, 
asked in a matter-of-fact way to be directed 
to the headquarters of the British Youth 
Movement. When we told him there was no 
such thing his bewilderment caused us much 
amusement. In those comfortable days we 
laughed at the idea that our boys and girls 
needed anything of the kind, Are we quite 
so sure now? 

Those of us who remember the last war 
have no doubt of the serious effect war has 
on people of this impressionable age, and the 
totalitarian warfare of to-day is likely to have 
cilects even more devastating. Whatever 
else we have to do, we can’t, we daren’t, put 
^ vouth " into cold storage till the end of the 
war and say that we will attend to it then 

Last time it wasn't until after three years of 
war that the Lewis Committee was formed 
and began seriously to consider some aspects 
of the place of boys and girls in our national 
life. We may well rejoice that this ume 
H.M. the King has already, in a letter to the 
Prime Minister, called public attention to the 
urgency of the problem. First steps are being 
taken. The Board of Education has set up a 
National Youth Committee and is urging a 
similar step upon local authorities. Corre- 
spondence in the Press shows that the 
national boys’ and girls’ organisations are 
very much concerning themselves with the 
need. These are only the beginnings and 
will not get very far unless and until public 
opinion, as represented by the ordinary citi- 
zen, is showing itself fully aware of the facts 
that have to be faced and determined to sce 
that they are met. This is no matter for the 
"' vouth experts " among us to see to. Such 
of them as have not been called away to other 
spheres of national service will certainly have 

to play their part in devising practical 
measures and training others to make up the 
depleted ranks of youth leaders. But the 
main issue concerns us all, and will only be 
tackled effectively when we show our con- 
cern for it. Is the Government or the Educa- 
tion Authority to find money for what is 
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needed? Thar depends on whether ordinary 
citizens insist that they shall. Are men and 
women needed to act as leaders? Whence 
can they come except from ordinary citizens 
who will somehow find ume for the work 
and take the trouble to train for it? 

At this stage the two most important things 
are knowledge of the facts and determina- 
tion to tackle them. Toc H can play its part 
by acquiring and spreading both. No Toc H 
unit should be satisfied until it has first. dis- 
covered how things stand in its own locality. 
It can best do so probably by appointing onc 
or two knowledgeable people to find out the 
facts, not w orking i in a vacuum but using the 
friendly contacts the unit ought already to 
have with youth leaders and T, and 
employment authorities. What they discover 
should then be talked over at the unit meet- 
ing, for in this matter it is important that 
everyone should be concerned. Wague talk 
of generalities will not do. A thousand 
groups of men, really knowing their facts, 
ready to spread that knowledge and to throw 
in their individual weight in such ways as 
their particular gifts permit, can be a power- 
ful influence in seeing that the British 
nation at war 1s strong enough and far-seeing 
enough to give its boys and girls the training 
to ensure its own future. 

Questions may help to put the matter 
in concrete terms and to show how many 
are its aspects. What proportion of s youth ” 
in your town or district is getting any fur- 
ther education or training after leaving 
school? Is there need for new Scout 
Groups. Clubs, Brigade Companies? How 
are the existing ones faring? Are they short 
of leaders because of the war, or have thev 
lost the use of their premises? Are there 
many boys and girls unemployed or, alterna- 
tively, are there many coming in to serve war 
industry? If so, how are they lodged and 
what chances have they of recreation? Are 
they being offered friendship? Is the black- 
out causing the closing down of clubs and 
night schools? Is there a Youth Committee 
yet in your town? If so, how can you ec 
it to tackle its problem? H. A. 


BOOKS 


TALES OF ‘TALBOT HOUSE. By Tubby. 1s. 

PLAIN TALES FROM FLANDERS. Hy 
Tubby. Longmans, 3s. 6d. 

TOC H UNDER WEIGH. By P. W. Monie. 
New Ed., Limp Linen, 1s.; ros. per dozen. 

BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. Br P. W. 
Monic. Boards, 15. 

TOWARDS NEW LANDFALLS. By Hubert 
Secretan. Boards, 1s. 

THE SMOKING FURNACE AND THE 
BURNING LAMP. Edited by Tubby. 
Longmans, Paper, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Twenty-one years of 
'Toc H. Illustrated. 176 pp. 2s. 

A TREASURY OF PRAYERS AND PRAISES 
FOR USE IN TOC H (Revised). 9d. each. 

POCKETFUL OF PRAYERS. Revised Ed. 1s. 

LONDON BELOW BRIDGES. By Fubert 
Secretan. 3s. 6d. 

‘LOC H INDIA AND BURMA. 6d. each. 

ARTIFEX: THk CRAFTSMAN IN Toc H. 6d. 

GARDENS OF FLANDERS. Talbot House 
and the War Cemeteries. Ilinstrated. 6d. 

THE BRIDGE BUILDERS. 1s. post free. 

LINKMEN. Parts I and II. 1s. each post free. 


PAMPHLETS 


A FEW FACTS FOR NEW FRIENDS. 2 pp. 
Free, Post free. 

A TALK ON TOC H, as broadcast by lan W. 
Macdonald. 4 pp. Free. Post free. 

TOC H DEFINED. id. each; od. per dozen. 

CONCERNING TOC H. 2d. each; rs. 6d. 
per dozen. 
1. Talbot House. 16 pp. 

The Re-Birth. 12 pp. 

The First Ten Years. 8 pp. 

The Main Resolution. 12 pp. 

The Lamp. 16 pp. 

Fellowship. 12 pp. 

. Thinking Fairly. 12 pp. 

I SERYE.” How à man can help boys. 2d. 
HYMN SHEET FOR TOC H SERVICES. 

4s. 6d. per 100. Post free. 

SERVICE OF LIGHT AND OF RE- 

DEDICATION IN TOC H. od. per dozen. 
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4S. per roo. 


TOC H PUBLICA. ‘ONS 


AH communications regarding publications should be, t to the Registrar, 
Toc H, High Strect, Swindon. Postage is extra on all publications unless otherwise stated. 


HANDBOOKS 


BUILDING ‘TOC H. 3d. 

THE ROYAL CHARTER OF TOC H. 3d. 

THE TOC H PADRE. Bv H. F. S. 64. ` 

PILOTS. By A. G. C. ad. 

'" JOBS." By G.A. L. àd. 

THE TREASURER IN TOC H. ad. 

DISTRICT TEAMS. By G. A. L. ad. 

TOC H IN THE ROYAL NAVY. ad. 

TOC H IN THE ARMY. 2d. 

TOC H IN THE R.A.F. 3d. 

OVER THERE. A little guide for Pilgrims 
to the Old House. 6d. : 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF TOC H. April, 
1939. Free. 

A TALK ABOUT TOC H (to Naval members). 


id. each, 


MUSIC 


THE TOC H SONG BOOK. 135 songs, words 
and music. rs.; 10s. per dozen. 

NEWCASTLE SONG SHEET (No. 1). ad. 
each; 3s. 6d. per 5o. 

GO FORTH WITH GOD, words and music. 
4d. each. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“TOC H ACROSS THE WORLD." Map 


showing all overseas units. 40 X 25 ins. 2s. 

SET OF FOUR CARDS. Suitable for framing: 
Main Resolution. Objects of the Association. — 
'The Toc H Praver. Initiation to Member- 
ship. sd. per set. 

NOTEPAPER for Districts, Branches and 
Groups. 1s. 3d. per roo sheets; 5s. 6d. per 
ream, Postcards: 1s. per 1oo. 

HEADED NOTICE FORMS. 1d. each; 6d. per 
dozen. 

IDENTITY DISCS, ronnd, white or coloured, 
printed ‘Toc H,’ with space for name ; safety- 
pin attachment. 25 for rid.; 100 for 3s. 6d. 


BADGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


BUTTONHOLE BADGES. 6d.; 5s. per dozen - 
to Branch and Group Secretaries. 

WRISTLET BADGES. For Service members 
onlv. Metal badge complete with strap, 2s. 


THE JOURNAL 


THE TOC H JOURNAL. Monthly, 6d.; 
Supplied to Secretaries at 4s. 4d. per dozen, 
for sale at 6d. per copy. Yearly, ss. 3 ; 


